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THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY is cooperating in the formula- 
tion of a uniform style-sheet for periodicals devoted to 
classical philology and archaeology, a project initiated 
by the Editor of the American Journal of Archaeology. 
The present notes are intended to serve temporarily, until 
the new guide is issued. 


For the present, THE CriassicAL WEEKLY will con- 
form in the main to A Manual of Style (11th ed.; Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1949) ; cf. especially 
pp. 137-53. The footnotes of recent volumes of Classical 
Philology offer a convenient guide to the style set by 
the Chicago Manual, and may be used instead of the 
Manual itself. Please note, however, two important 
exceptions : 


1. Please avoid entirely the use of ‘ff.’ Instead, please 
indicate specifically the end of the passage you have in 
mind, as in the following examples: pp. 24-27, 105-6, 
107-13, 122-28, 136-85, 1205-8, 1204-15, 1223-25, 1237- 
1352. But the symbol ‘f.’ may be used to indicate a 
single succeeding page: for pages 253 and 254, either pp. 
253 f. or pp. 253-54. 


2. Please disregard § 324 of the Chicago Manual, pp. 
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193-95, which deals with the placing of footnotes in the 
typescript. Instead please assemble the footnotes, typed 
double spaced, at the end of the article, preferably com- 
mencing them on a new page. 

For references to periodicals, any recognizable ab- 
breviations, consistent within a given article, may be used. 
The short forms listed in recent volumes of L’Année 
Philologique or the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association are entirely acceptable. For all but 
the very best-known reference works, please give place 
and date of publication. For the names and works of 
ancient authors, the abbreviations listed in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), pp. ix-xix, are 
recommended, but again, any consistent and unambiguous 
abbreviations may be used. < 

All copy (including quotations and verse passages) 
should be typed double-spaced, on 81%” by 11” paper. 
Wide margins should be left at top and bottom, and at 
both sides. Please omit all indications of type-face, 
except a single underline for italics. A carbon copy of 
the typescript should be retained, in case the original 
should go astray in the mails. 
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THE ANCIENT SLINGER? 


In modern times, the ancient practice of slinging has 
fallen on lowly and evil days. In fact, the sling now sur- 
vives largely in slang, for the only slingers reasonably 
active in contemporary society are the hash-slingers, the 
mud-slingers, and the inevitable bull-slingers. Before the 
advent of explosive forces, however, in the days when 
guided missiles were without atornic warheads and were 
still largely propelled by muscular means, the sling was a 
popular and effective weapon, and the slinger one of the 
more highly-skilled workmen in the endless industry of 
war. 


The sling, the logical extension of the palaeolithic arm 
to increase the force and range of the hand-thrower of 
stones, must certainly be one of the oldest of man’s formal 
weapons. “The chase was pursued [by Neanderthal] with 
spears or darts fitted with flint points, also by means of 
‘throwing stones,’ which are found in great numbers in 
the upper Mousterian levels of La Quina, in the Wolf 
Cave of Yonne, Les Cottés, and various places in Spain. 
If one imagines, as is quite possible, that the throwing stone 
was placed in a leather sling . . ., one can readily see it 
would prove a very effective weapon.”2 Obviously, hides 
for slings were not lacking to the embryonic Mousterian 
slinger of 40,000 years ago. 


The ancient sling was commonly a single, pouchless 
strap of leather, but other types were used. Rhodians 


1 Translations from classical authors are taken from the “Loeb 
Classical Library’”’ editions. 

2 Henry F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915), p. 213. 


among Xenophon’s Ten Thousand were recruited to plait 
slings for the newly-organized corps (Ana. iii. 3.17). Livy 
(xxxviii. 29. 6) describes the Achaean sling: “Moreover, 
the sling is not composed of a single strap, like those of the 
Baleares and other peoples, but the bullet-carrier is triple, 
strengthened with numerous seams. .. .” Vegetius (iii. 14) 
says that slings were fashioned from linen (cf. Verg. 
Georg. i. 309) or from saetae. This ancient use of “thick, 
bristly hair” for the sling is especially interesting in view 
of a discovery made by Aurel Stein in the Tibetan fort of 
Miran. On the ninth century a.p. level, he found “... a 
sling of strong and carefully woven goat’s hair... .”3 


The sling-missiles, usually carried in a fold of the cloak 
behind the shield or in special pouches, include stones, balls 
of fired clay, and bullets of lead. The size and shape of the 
stones apparently had little effect upon accuracy, but water- 
polished stones were undoubtedly superior. David, going 
out to meet Goliath (I Sam. 17: 40) casually “. . . chose 
him five smooth stones out of the brook. .. .,” and the 
Achaeans, according to Livy (xxxviii. 29. 4), acquired 
their skill by “. .. hurling with a sling at the open sea the 
round stones which, mingled with the sand, generally 
strew the coasts.” Xenophon (Ana. iii. 3. 16 f.) reports 
that the Persian slingers had only a short range, since they 
loaded their slings with stones as big as one’s fist, whereas 
the Rhodians, skilled in the use of leaden bullets, had a 
much longer range. 


These leaden bullets were almond-shaped, tapering to a 
dull point at either end, and the action of the sling im- 


3M. Aurel Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay (London: Mac- 
millan, 1912), I, 443. 
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parted a whirling motion to the bullet, increasing its pene- 
trating power; the rifling of the barrel in modern weapons 
accomplishes the same purpose. The lead bullets were often 
inscribed with the name of the commander, but those used 
at Asculum against the besieging army of Pompeius 
Strabo carried a fervent FERI POMP— “Hit Pompey !”4— 
a fact that reminds one of the current military supersti- 
tion that every bullet has a soldier’s name on it, and that 
the soldier can be harmed only by the bullet which carries 
his name. 

The technique of hurling with the sling seems relatively 
standardized. One end of the thong is wrapped securely 
around the hand; the other hand keeps the missile in place 
until sufficient centrifugal force has been established. After 
the missile has been whirled horizontally over the head, 
preferably, says Vegetius ii. 23, only once (in the interests 
of accuracy and at the expense of range), the free end of 
the thong is suddenly released, and the missile flies away 
in the direction of a tangent to the circle. 

As far as “... a Balearic sling can send its whizzing 
bullet,” Ovid writes (Met. iv. 709 f.) ; the distance is ap- 
parently as indeterminate as the modern “stone’s throw.” 
Vegetius (ii. 23) says that archers and slingers set up 
bundles of twigs and straw, and generally struck them 
with arrows or stones from the fustibalus, or sling-staff, 
at a distance of six hundred feet. Xenophon (Ana. iii. 3. 
16, iii. 4. 16) asserts that the Rhodian sling-missiles could 
reach twice as far as those from the Persian slings, and 
even further than arrows from most of the Persian bows. 
He also states (iii. 3. 15) that the Persian archers had a 
longer range than the Cretan archers, and (iii. 4. 17) that 
the Cretans were able to make use of the Persian arrows 
picked up on the field. It is possible, then, to compare the 
range of the Rhodian slinger with that of the Cretan 
archer, and to conclude that the sling normally outranged 
the bow. If the archers of Vegetius practiced at the six 
hundred foot mark, then the funditor, as well as the fust:- 
balator, could make use of the archer’s targets, and some- 
thing in excess of six hundred feet is an acceptable figure 
for effective sling range. 

But whatever the effective range, the accuracy of the 
ancient slinger was fabled. The left-handed slingers in the 
Biblical army of Benjamin could sling “. . . stones at a 
hair breadth, and not miss” (Judges 20: 16). According 
to Livy (xxxviii. 29. 7), the Achaeans, “having been 
trained to shoot through rings of moderate circumference 
from long distances, . . . would wound not merely the 
heads of their enemies but any part of the face at which 
they might have aimed.” Achaean accuracy was equalled 
by that of David (I Sam. 17: 49), who appears to have 
struck Goliath on the only part of the forehead not pro- 
tected by the helmet. 

Annaeus Florus (i. 43.8) remarks : “They [the Baleares] 


4Cf. C. Zangemeister, Glandes Plumbeae Latine Inscriptae 
(Rome, 1885 [= Ephemeris Epigraphica, Vol. V1J), pp. 22-24. 
5 Cf. Dio xlix. 26. 2. 


fight with three slings apiece; and who can wonder that 
their aim is so accurate, seeing that this is their only kind 
of army and its employment their sole pursuit from in- 
fancy? A boy receives no food from his mother except 
what he has struck down under her instruction.” Vegetius 
(i. 16) also records this information. However, Livy 
(xxxviii. 29. 5) awards the palm for accuracy with the 
sling to the Achaeans: “. .. they use this weapon at longer 
range, with greater accuracy, and with more powerful 
effect than the Balearic slingers.” 


The mythology of another island people, the Irish, re- 
cords astonishing accuracy with the sling. Cuchulain of 
Muirthemne, the Irish Achilles, once “. . . saw two birds 
coming over the sea. [He] put a stone in his sling, and 
made a cast at the birds, and hit one of them.”® Again: 
“And it was on the same day that Cuchulain, with two 
casts of a sling stone, kilied the marten and the pet bird 
that were sitting on Maeve’s two shoulders.”? 


The Irish were, in recent times, still very good slingers. 
“In the Claddagh of Galway a favourite amusement, turned 
at times into its original use as a ‘mode of warfare,’ used 
to be casting stones with slings. ‘When a man was able to 
strike a shilling as far away as it could be seen, he was 
considered a good shot.’ 8 It is obvious that the modern 
Irish “good shot” could have held his own with the best 
of the ancient slingers. 


The slingers, as an integral part of the light-infantry 
corps, were put to a wide variety of military uses. The 
formal ancient battle, according to Vegetius (ii. 17), 
opened with the advance of the light-armed troops in front 
of the two lines of heavy-armed infantry. If the enemy 
gave ground, the light-armed infantry pursued them; but 
if the light-armed troops were repulsed, they retired 
through the intervals of the legion without occasioning 
the least disorder in the line. For this reason, Vegetius 
(i. 20) states, only the most active and best disciplined 
men were chosen for service with this corps. (Contrast 
this position with the status of the slingers in the Table 
of Organization of Servius Tullius? where they were 
rated equal to the horn-blowers, and were only one step 
removed from the non-combatants.) Thucydides (vi. 69) 
describes such a “text-book” kattle in Sicily. 


In addition to this regular battle duty, the slingers were 
often called upon to furnish protection for other troops. 
Xenophon (Ana. v. 2. 13-15) attacked the Drilae with a 
rush of the heavy infantry at full speed, under cover of 
a storm of missiles, lances, arrows, and _ sling-stones. 
Arrian (Ana. iv. 4. 5) describes a Scythian attack upon 
the army of Alexander as it was engaged in crossing the 
river Tanais. Alexander “.. . disembarked first the archers 


6 Lady Isabella Augusta Gregory (trans. and ed.), Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne (London: John Murray, 1919), p. 41. 

7 Ibid., p. 197. 

8 E. Estyn Evans, Jrish Heritage (Dundalk, Ireland: Dundalgen 
Press, 1942), p. 174. 
9 Livy i. 43. 7 f. 
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and slingers, and bade them sling and shoot at the Scy- 
thians, to keep them from approaching the phalanx of the 
infantry as it was disembarked. . . .” 

Troops caught in topographically straitened circum- 
stances were especially vulnerable to the sling. The Spar- 
tan hoplites trapped on Pylos, finally exhausted by the 
hit-and-run tactics of the Athenian archers and slingers, 
surrendered for the first time in sizeable numbers.?° The 
situation was reversed in Sicily; there the defeated and 
retreating Athenian armies were severely punished by the 
Sicilian missile-men.11 

The sling was of value in both offensive and defensive 
siege warfare. During the Peloponnesian attack on Stratus, 
Thucydides (ii. 81. 8) informs us, the men of Stratus did 
not come to close quarters with the enemy, since the other 
Acarnanians had not as yet arrived, but kept slinging at 
them from a distance and distressing them greatly. At the 
siege of Same, Livy (xxxviii. 29. 3) reports, a device was 
finally found to keep the sallying Sameans in check: “A 
hundred slingers were recruited from Aegium and Patrae 
and Dymae . . . [whose] slings prevented the Sameans 
from making sallies so frequently or so boldly. .. .” At the 
siege of Uxellodunum, Caesar (BG viii. 40. 5) used the 
slingers to keep the townspeople away from the river, and 
at the siege of Bibrax (ii. 7. 1) he sent the Balearic slingers 
to aid his beleaguered allies. In Gaul, Caesar appears to 
have made extensive use of the slingers only in the Belgian 
campaign ;!2 on the other hand, slingers are frequently 
mentioned in the Bellum Civile and are employed to good 
advantage both by Caesar and by Pompey.13 

In addition to other such specialized assignments as en- 
gaging war elephants!* and serving as a rear guard for a 
retreating army,!° the slingers were occasionally amphibi- 
ous. Thucydides (vii. 70. 5) describes an Athenian-Syra- 
cusan sea battle: “And as long as a ship was bearing down, 
the men on the decks of the opposing ship used against it 
javelins and arrows and stones without stint.” Florus 
(i. 43. 8) describes a Balearic sea-borne attack: “You may 
wonder that savages who dwelt in the woods should ven- 
ture even to look upon the sea from their native rocks, but 
they actually went on board roughly constructed ships, and 
from time to time terrified passing ships by attacking them 
unexpectedly. When they had espied the Roman fleet ap- 
proaching from the open sea, thinking it an easy prey, they 
actually dared to assail it, and at the first onslaught cov- 
ered it with a shower of stones and rocks.” 


The slingers served the ancient army as a mobile artil- 
lery corps, versatile and adaptable, roughly analogous to 
the modern weapons company, which supplies light artil- 
lery support on the regimental level. They did, as indicated, 


10 Thucydides iv. 32-37. 

11 Thucydides vii. 81-83. 

12 Caesar BG ii. 10, 19, 24. 

13 Caesar BC i. 27; iii. 4, 44, 46, 88, 93, 94. 
14 Vegetius iii. 

15 Caesar BC i. 


make themselves useful in a respectable varicty of ways. 


One of the more interesting aspects of the ancient sling 
is the somewhat localized distribution of the competent 
military slingers. 

In discussing the military accoutrements of the Sume- 
rians, Handcock notes that the discovery of clay balls and 
stone missiles appears to afford evidence of the Sumerian 
use of the sling at a very early date.16 

David bested the Philistine champion in the eleventh 
century B.c. The Old Testament slingers of Benjamin have 
already been noted. In II Chronicles 26: 14 we read: “And 
Uzziah prepared for them throughout all the host shields, 
and spears, and helmets, and habergeons, aad bows, and 
slings to cast stones,” and in II Kings 3: 25: “.. . only in 
Kir-haraseth left they the stones thereof; howbeit the 
slingers went abot it, and smote it.” The sling is found 
in numerous speech figures in the Bible, and furnishes a 
“folk”-saying in Proverbs 26: 8: “As he that bindeth a 
stone in a sling, so is he that giveth honor to a fool.” Both 
the military and literary history of the Biblical sling defi- 
nitely postulate a long tradition of successful slinging 
among the Near Eastern peoples. 

Rawlinson observes that the Assyrian infantry was or- 
ganized into bodies of spearmen, archers, and slingers,17 
and representations of conventional slingers are fairly 
common in Assyrian relief sculpture. A typical scene de- 
picting the siege of Lachish about 713 B.c. shows slingers 
intermingled with the archers and spearmen.18 


Livy (xxxvii. 40. 9-14) mentions a sizeable number of 
Cyrtian slingers in the army of Antiochus. These Cyrtians 
were a mountain tribe of Medea. The Medes, neighbors 
of the Assyrians, threw off the Assyrian yoke in the eighth 
century B.C. 

The earliest mention of slingers in the Egyptian army 
occurs on the Piankhi Stele, which describes the siege of 
Hermopolis about 720 B.c.19 If, as has been asserted,?° the 
sling did not appear in the Egyptian panoply until the 
eighth century B.c., the late date strongly suggests that 
these slingers may have been foreign auxiliaries rather 
than native troops. 

While it is true that sling stones have been picked up in 
Crete,*! and that slingers are depicted on the silver frag- 
ment of the “Siege Vase” from Mycenae,*? yet the fact 


16 Percy S. P. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archaeology (London: 
Macmillan, 1912), p. 341. 

17 George Rawlinson, Phoenicia (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1898), p. 132. 

18 Albert Ten Eyck Olmstead, History of Assyria (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923), p. 308 and fig. 127. 

319 James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1906-7), IV, 427, § 842. 

20 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., s.v. ‘“‘Sling.” 

21J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1939). p. 272. 

22H. N. Fowler and J. R. Wheeler, 4 Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology (New York: American Book Company, 1909), p. 81, 
fig. 41. 
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that Homer makes no mention of the sling would imply 
either that the sling was not a popular weapon in the 
“Homeric Age,” or that it was not in common military 
use at the time when the poems were composed. 


In historical times, only two Greek peoples, the Acar- 
nanians? and the Achaeans,?4 achieved any notable pro- 
ficiency with the sling, and these operated in small numbers 
and on a local level. That the Greek army depended on 
slingers from the island of Rhodes is cogent evidence that 
the sling was not an indigenous member of the normal 
Greek complement of arms. 


The Greek colonies in Sicily had numerous and compe- 
tent slingers. Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, replies to Greek 
overtures for assistance against the Persians: “I am ready 
to send to your aid two hundred triremas, twenty thousand 
men-at-arms, two thousand horse, two thousand archers, 
{and] two thousand slingers. ...”25 Livy (xxii. 37. 8) re- 
cords that Hiero sent against the Romans “. . . a thousand 
archers and slingers, a force well adapted to cope with 
Moors and Baleares and other tribes that fought with 
missiles.” 

Livy (xxi. 21. 11) attests also the importance of slingers 
in the Punic army. Hannibal “. . . resolved to garrison that 
country [Africa] with a powerful force. To supply its 
place [in Spain] he requisitioned troops for himself from 
Africa — light-armed slingers chiefly — so that Africans 
might serve in Spain and Spaniards in Africa... .” 


Although Servius Tullius established a class of slingers 
among the Roman citizens? the Romans depended 
largely upon foreign auxiliaries for their slinging corps, 
notably the Balearic Islanders. Vegetius (i. 16) notes 
the tradition that the sling was invented by the Baleares, 
and the ancients derived the name of the islands from 
ballein, “to hurl.”27 


As we have seen, the Sumerians, who were dominant in 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley as early as 2600 B.c., were 
users of the sling. According to Biblical evidence, it was 
a familiar weapon among the Semitic peoples by 1000 B.c. 
The Assyrians used it, as did their neighbors, the Medes. 
It was a Minoan-Mycenean weapon of some importance. 
The sling was not a Homeric weapon, nor was it favored 
by the Mainland Greeks. The Rhodians were famous as 
slingers, and were to the Greek army what the Baleares 
were’ to the Roman. The mention of Cuchulain, the talented 
Irish slinger, cannot fail to recall the tradition that the 
British Isles were visited by the Phoenicians in their search 
for tin. Most impressive, however, is the marked connec- 
tion of the sling with the Phoenicians. Large corps of ex- 
pert slingers were consistently recruited from Sicily, North 
Africa, Spain, and the Baleares, all territories intimately 


23 Thucydides ii. 81. &. 

24 Livy xxxviii. 29. 8. 

25 Herodotus vii. 158. 

26 Livy i. 43. 7. 

27 Cf. E. Hubner in RE, s.v. “Baliares,”” col. 2824. 


associated with the Phoenicians in trade and colonization 
from a very early period. It may be conjectured that the 
sling, as a military weapon, originated in the Near East 
and was dispersed throughout the Mediterranean area, 
along with the alphabet, by the ubiquitous ships of the 
Phoenicians. 
Epwarp C. ECHOLS 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


REVIEWS 


Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum 
Editionis Harvardianae Volumen II. Edited by 
E. K. Rano, J. J. Savace, H. T. Smita, G. B. 
Watprop, J. P. Exper, B. M. Presies, and A. F. 
Stocker. Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, 1946. 
Pp. xxi, 509. $5.00. (A Special Publication of the 
American Philological Association. $4.00 to members 
of the Association.) 


Volume II of the eagerly awaited ‘Harvard Servius” 
is the first to appear in print, and should be welcome 
and satisfying to scholars of the classical world, and in 
most respects should equal their expectations. The 
genesis of the idea of a new Servius in the late Pro- . 
fessor Rand’s Virgil seminar in 1915, and the history, 
“aims, and scope of this monumental undertaking were 
told by Mr. Rand himself in 1938, in an address before 
the French Academy (CRAI/, 1938, pp. 311-24), and 
more recently by one of the younger editors, Mr. Elder 
(Speculum, XXI [1946], 493-97). According to plans, 
Vols. I1I-V will contain the rest of the Commentaries 
on the Aeneid, and Vol. I (to appear last) the scholia 
on the /clogues and Georgics. In anticipation of the 
Prolegomena (to appear in Vol. I?), the Preface (in 
Latin) of this present Vol. II gives, in addition to the 
customary acknowledgments, only the bare essentials 
necessary for an intelligent use of the Commentaries | 
on Aeneid [-Il. Fortunately, much of the information 
belonging in the Prolegomena may now be had from 
scattered articles of the individual editors and of others 
of the same “School,” though naturally the views set 
forth in these articles need not, and sometimes ap- 
parently do not, represent the final collective judgment 
of the editors. 


Those who open this volume at any point beyond the 
twenty-one pages of Preface will immediately be im- 
pressed by the unusual arrangement of the text of the 
scholia, divided as it is into sections with lines of vary- 
ing length. This arrangement finds its explanation in 
the fundamental purpose of the new editors, viz. to 
present to the reader as two separate versions the Com- 
mentary of Servius (S) and the longer commentary 
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known as “Servius auctus” or “Servius Danielis” (DS). 
In this new edition full-length lines are used for text 
which is identical in the two commentaries, S and DS; 
three-quarter lines with the vacant space to the reader’s 
right for scholia found in DS but missing in S; con- 
versely, three-quarter lines with the vacant space to the 
left for the few scholia found only in S (eg. I Praef. 
1-74, 695-98, II 81) ; and finally, half-lines in two parallel 
columns (DS to the left and S to the right) for scholia 
found in both commentaries under the same lemma, but 
differing in wording or in content. Thilo in the first, 
and prior to our present volume the only, critical edition 
of the Servian commentaries, having as his prime interest 
the restoration pristino nitori of S, often treated the 
longer DS in cavalier fashion. His attempt to merge 
the two texts by italicizing the non-Servian portions of 
the longer version (DS) is reasonably satisfactory where 
DS merely adds to S, but it breaks down wherever DS 
has changed the text of S. Always giving preference 
to S, Thilo arbitrarily transposes DS passages so as 
not to interfere with the tenor of S, and is often forced 
to relegate the DS text to the apparatus criticus. A 
comparison of the treatment accorded such scholia as 
those on Aen. I 52 in Thilo and in the Harvard edition, 
respectively, will show how admirably the Hv. editors 
have succeeded in their purpose of preserving the identity 
of each commentary. 


Probably most classical scholars will be pleased that 
it is no longer necessary to include the page and line of 
Thilo’s edition in their citations of Servius, thanks to 
Hv.’s system of numbering the lines of each scholium, 
or of each set of scholia belonging to a single verse of 
the Aeneid. However, some may prefer Thilo’s less 
logical numbering of the lines of each page on the 
grounds that it facilitates reference to the critical ap- 
paratus (cf. Professor E. Fraenkel’s review,? JRS, 
XXXVIII [1948], 131-43, at p. 133). My own experi- 
ence has keen that it was easy to adapt myself to the 
Hv. numbering, especially since certain mechanical aids 


1 The appellation “Servius Danielis” derives from the fact that 
this longer version (DS) was first published in Pierre Daniel’s 
edition of Virgil (1600). Scholars are now agreed that it is 
a seventh- or eighth-century conflation of the commentary of 
Servius with an older lost commentary (D). This latter had at 
an earlier period also been an important, probably the principal, 
source of Servius himself. The editors do not commit themselves 
regarding the theory, prop ded independently by Lammert 
(1912), Wessner (1913), and Rand (1916), that the older com- 
mentary (D) was the Virgilian commentary of Aelius Donatus, 
a theory which is not in its essence invalidated by the findings 
of A. H. Travis (HSCP, LIII [1942], 157-69), but rather has 
received new impetus from’ the study of A. Santoro (SIFC, 
XX_ [1943-46], 79-104). The Prolegomena, we are told (p. i), 
will contain a discussion of the Donatus question. 

2 Ep. Note: The concluding portion of Professor Fraenkel’s 
review, JRS, XXXIX (1949), 145-54, arrived in this country 
too late to be considered in the present discussion. References 
helow to ‘Fraenkel, op. cit.’’ dre to the part of the review ap- 
pearing in JRS, XXXVIII (1948). 


in the apparatus (mentioned below) compensate for the 
drawback of having to bear in mind two numbers 
instead of one. 


Following the text on each page comes the critical 
material in three sections: Testimonia, Critical Ap- 
paratus for the DS text, and Critical Apparatus for 
the S text. Between the Testimonia and the critical 
apparatuses are listed the sigla of the MSS on which 
each page’s text is based, a convenience that might well 
be adopted by all editors who are dealing with lacunose 
MSS. A feature which I have found helpful is the 
asterisk prefixed to a lemma or to a variant reading in 
one apparatus to call attention to the fact that the same 
word figures in the other apparatus as well. (But 
apparently asterisks are like olives—either you like them 
or you don’t! See Fraenkel’s two-hundred-word out- 
burst, op. cit., p. 134.) As other mechanical aids to 
assist the reader in consulting the critical notes I may 
mention the use of boldface type to indicate the Aeneid 
line, the generous extra spacing in passing from the 
notes pertaining to one line of text to those belonging 
with the next line, and the spacing (wider than in 
Thilo’s edition) between the lines. The free and open 
appearance of the critical sections of the Hv. page, quite 
without any suggestion of extravagance, presents an 
inviting contrast to the crowded look of the correspond- 
ing sections of Thilo’s page. 


The division of the pertinent material into two critical 
apparatuses instead of one is an integral part of the 
fundamental idea of the editors, and forms the normal 
complement to the special arrangement of the text al- 
ready described. Thilo’s attempt to merge the variant 
readings of both commentaries into a single apparatus 
was hardly more successful than his efforts to telescope 
the two texts into one. Except for certain orthograph- 
ical minutiae noted on p. xii, the Hv. editors undertake 
to record all the variant readings of their manuscripts, 
a procedure with which I find myself in full sympathy, 
particularly in the absence of the Prolegomena. The 
MSS are not so numerous that a complete report brings 
confusion into the apparatus, while they are of sufficient 
antiquity that even the slightest variants may have their 
significance. (Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 134, feels otherwise.) 
All praise is due cur editors for the meticulousness with 
which they have traced emendations, even orthographical, 
to their respective authors, and for the completeness of 
the bibliographical data with which they provide their 
citations. Users of the Harvard Servius will not have 
to spend precious hours in tracking down the informa- 
tion needed to supplement the isolated names of those 
who have proposed emendations, or who receive mention 
in some other connection. 


In the DS apparatus, in reporting the readings of the 
epitomized codex P, ever troublesome because of its 
many omissions and paraphrases of the textus receptus, 
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the Hv. editors have copied Thilo, giving a synopsis of 
the text of P at the beginning of the notes to each 
scholium (omission of the synopsis means that the 
scholium is entirely wanting in P, a procedure which 
is bound to cause confusion for the beginner), and citing 
in the regular order only those variants which are not 
shown in the synopsis. Thus the reader must ever look 
back to the synopsis to make sure that he is missing 
none of the variants of P (cf. p. xii, note 49), truly a 
confusing and laborious process in the case of longer 
scholia, involving as it sometimes does an attempt to 
read both sides of a leaf at once! Yet, while copying 
Thilo, our editors have made one marked improvement, 
in that they have provided the synopsis with numbers 
corresponding to the lines of the scholia, so that the 
task of referring the disiecta membra of P to the proper 
places in the text is greatly facilitated. Although our 
editors by this simple device have saved hours of time 
for the reader, I believe that codex P presents a chal- 
lenge which they have not fully met, as I shall explain 
below. Would they not have done better to break away 
from Thilo altogether? 

In the following discussion of the manuscript sources 
underlying Hv., I have felt it pertinent to make use of 
certain data not given in the volume in hand, but as- 
sembled from scattered sources, and to suggest some 
problems which will doubtless receive due consideration 
ir. the forthcoming Prolegomena. 

For the DS commentary on Aen. I-II] the scanty 
critical subsidia remain the same as for Thilo, though 
our editors have advanced some new ideas regarding 
the interrelationship of some of these subsidia, have 
secured greater precision in certain details, notably in 
their appraisal of the correctors’ hands in the Cassel- 
lanus, and have supplied the collation of P (La) for 
J] 713-800 which is strangely missing in Thilo. 

Of the longer commentary (DS) there are but two 
extant MSS, (C) Cassell Poet. Fol. 6, supposed to have 
been written in Fulda around the middle of the ninth 
century, and (P) Paris Lat. 1750 (I-II 711) + (La) 
Leyden Voss. F. 79 (II 713-800), said to have been 
written at Fleury in the late ninth century, and once 
the property of Pierre Daniel. Of these two MSS, 
C once contained the entire DS text, but through the 
loss of whole quaternions and separate leaves now lacks 
the following sections: I 49.1-139.1, 242.18-317.5, 716.5- 
end, II 104.16-243.6, 602.4-end. P (under this symbol I 
also include La, since the two are a single MS) offers 
a mere epitome of the DS text (see above), but is 
independent of C, apparently deriving from a common 
lost archetype. 

For the parts of the text now lacking in C other 
subsidia, all connected with Pierre Daniel, are indis- 
pensable. Chief among these, and all too often our 
one and only source for DS, is f, a symbol denoting 


lections of a codex Fuldensis recorded in an appendix 
to Daniel’s edition. According to the preface of this 
appendix, which was not written by Daniel, but pre- 
sumably by his publisher, Sébastien Nivelle, a long 
awaited copy of a Fulda codex? made by Marcus Welser 
and Caspar Schoppe* was brought to Paris by Jacques 
Bongars, but arrived too late to be of service to Daniel, 
since the printing of his edition was already completed. 
Accordingly, Nivelle (?) arranged a collation of this 
copy of the Fuldensis with the printed text of Daniel 
(this latter essentially a conflation of codex P with the 
vulgate Servius [S]). Doubtless Nivelle’s chief concern 
in making his collation was to print the many and ex- 
tensive additions to Daniel’s text which he found in his 
new MS, but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
he recorded only addenda, an inference which might 
easily be made from the fact that Hv. mentions only 
the ampliores lectiones in its description of f (p. iv), 
or from Elder's words (HSCP, LI [1940], 316): 
“... f does not offer a full text but merely additions 
to Daniel’s text....” Actually, f records (though per- 
haps not consistently) variant readings, omissions, and 
transpositions, as well as addenda (cf. Nivelle’s words 
in his preface [italics mine], “ut quod in iam excuso 
deesset, seu immutandum emendandumve foret ... utrum- 
que integrum tibi traderemus”). 


The symbol f° indicates lections of Daniel's text for 
which no variants are recorded in f. Particular caution 
should be used in estimating the readings shown under 
this symbol, for the Hv. editors seem to me rather over- 
sanguine of its potentialities (p. iv). Do they see any 
likelihood that f°? unsupported by other evidence may 
give us non-Servian DS readings? If so, they should 
explain whence Daniel could have drawn such readings. 
If the ex silentio evidence of the MS from which the 
collation f was made sides with Daniel in such lections 
as those listed below, the prokable explanation is not 
that Daniel has drawn DS readings from some mysteri- 

3 Nivelle’s words in his preface (p. 20 of the supplement be- 
ginning after p. 708 of Daniel’s edition) seem to me to imply 
a copy rather than a “collation”: “... in nostras [sc. manus] 
incidit expectati iamdud Codex, ex Fuldensibus mem- 
branis exscriptus a Vv. CLL. Marco Versero [lege Velsero]) 
et Gasp. Schoppio [lege Scioppio] per C.V. Iacobum Bongarsium 
allatus.”” Yet, just as Thilo (Praef., p. lii) refers to this codex 
as a ‘“‘plenum Fuldensis libri conlationem,” so Hv. at least twice 
in the Apparatus Criticus (I 92.11 and 719.3) mentions the 
“collation” of Schoppe (see note 4, below; Hv.’s description of f 
on p. iv is non-committal). Likewise, Elder (HSCP, LI [1940], 
317) says that Schoppe “sent on a full collation of his MS. to 
Daniel.’ Perhaps all use the word “collation” advisedly, but if 
Schoppe made a collation of his Fuldensis, with what text did 
he collate? 

4 Schoppe alone is supposed to have done the transcribing, 
while Welser presumably was the intermediary through whom 
Bongars worked (cf. Thilo, Praef., p. lii, note 1). P. Lehmann, 
however, advances reasons for believing that the real copyist 
(or collator) was Modius (Quellen und Untersuchungen cur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, III [1908], 76-78). 
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ous source, but rather that the collator of f has failed 
to note variations from Daniel’s text which really must 
have stood in his MS: I 63.5 possint for possunt, 71.4 
est dubium for dubium est, 116.6 ubi et ibi for ibt et ubi, 
118.11 praepositio for positio, 267.30 LXX annos ante 
urbem Romam conditam for ante LX annos urbis Romae 
conditam, 290.9 Magnanimum Aeneam add. after caeli, 
and ponitur for ponit, 306.3 igitur for ergo, 4 et amplius 
for ut etiam Plinius, 6 Salustius in Iugurtha add. after 
ut, 11 132.1 prioribus for primis, etc. In these and 
similar cases Daniel’s departure from the S readings 
with which we are today familiar may be explained in 
various ways: he follows the vulgate Servius of his 
own time, he emends, he or his printer has lapsed into 
error, or he is following the peculiar reading of some 
S manuscript to which he had access. 


The symbol Fv (Fuldensis vetus) is used to designate 
readings from an old Fulda MS which were sent Daniel 
(too late for use in his edition?) by Fr. Modius, and 
entered ty Daniel in the marginal and interlinear spaces 
ot his copy of Fabricius’ edition of Virgil-Servius, which 
is today extant in the Berne Library (0.51). The Fv 
readings, which appear only sporadically, serve as a 
check on f and f°, and also stand alone in adding ten 
lines to an unimportant scholium, lines which Hv. ven- 
tures to accept into the text at II 657.5-14. (C and P 
both fail us here, while the additional lines, missing of 
course in Daniel's edition, are not recorded in f.) Thilo 
more conservatively rejects these lines as originating 
with Daniel. 


Finally, for some few DS scholia, or parts of scholia, 


our only source today is Daniel’s text. These he seems 
to have drawn from a fragment of the Fuldensis vetus 
of Modius mentioned above, which he had in his hands. 
In some unpublished notes Daniel speaks of a frag- 
mentum duarum paginarum of an old Fulda manuscript, 
which is supposed to be the same as the binio Fuldensis 
mentioned in another note (cf. Thilo, Praef., pp. li f., 
and Elder, HSCP, LI [1940], 317). Our editors, for 
reasons not stated, prefer the designation binio Fuldensis. 
It is hard to see how duae paginae (= two pages or 
one leaf) can be reconciled with binio (= four leaves 
or eight pages), unless we assume a double error on 
Daniel’s part, viz. that he wrote duae paginae for duo 
folia (= four pages), and binio instead of unio 
(= a folded sheet of two leaves making four pages). 
This problem demands further elucidation. According 
to the deductions of the editors, the binio Fuldensis em- 
braced the text approximately from I 709 through 732, 
for within these limits Daniel publishes DS scholia 
which are missing from his usual source, the manu- 
script P. For two of these scholia Daniel’s text is now 
corroborated by C (I 709 and 712.3 [lines 1-2 belong 
to S as well as DS]), but C breaks off at I 716.5, and 
there follow several passages for which Daniel is our 


sole authority: I 719 (in part), 722.3-4, 723.2-4 and 8-9, 
726.21 Cicero ... lacuatis, 727.7-15, 730, 732. (The long 
scholium on the names of Venus, I 720.11-56, is also 
found in Fv, and I 726.7-12 was published before Daniel 
by Modius in his edition of Justinus [1587].) 


As has been observed, f, Fv, the binio Fuldensis, and 
probably C, all hail from Fulda. Thilo believed that 
C before its present mutilation was the unique source 
of the other three, identifying the fragmentum Fuldense 
(a single leaf in his opinion) with the lost f. 57 of C. 
In this the Hv. editors do not concur. Following the 
findings of Elder (in his unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, of which an abstract is printed in HSCP, LI [1940], 
315-18), they regard Schoppe’s Fuldensis, from which f 
derives, as a MS distinct from C but closely related 
to it. Again, in the critical note to I 709.3 they adduce 
a striking bit of evidence that the binio Fuldensis was 
not a lost fragment of C, by calling attention to the 
fact that the first two scholia contained in the binio are 
still extant in C (see above). Granted that Schoppe’s 
Tuldensis was distinct from C, was it the same as 
Modius’ Fuldensis from which the extracts Fv were 
drawn, and of which presumably the binio was a frag- 
ment? Elder answers this question in the affirmative, 
but evidently such is not the final judgment of the 
editors. In other words, whereas Thilo posited but a 
single Fuldensis, i.e. the present Cassellanus (C), Hv. 
posits three, (1) the Cassellanus, (2) Schoppe’s Fuld- 
ensis (f), and (3) Modius’ Fuldensis (Fv and binio 
l‘uldensis). The independence of Fv and the binio 
I’uldensis from Schoppe’s MS is not declared in the 
Preface, but such can be our only inference from the 
critical note to I 719.3 (brackets and italics mine): “In 
hac igitur textus parte nil novi Modii codicis Fuldensis 
[= binionis Fuldensis] lectionibus attulit collatio [= f] 
ex alia Fuldensi libro a Scioppio facta.” 


Pending the appearance of the Prolegomena, I for 
one remain unconvinced that Modius’ Fuldensis was 
distinct from Schoppe’s Fuldensis. Strong evidence for 
the identity of the two MSS is afforded by the almost 
total lack of variants in f for that section of the text 
which Daniel drew from the binio, I 709-732; cf. above. 
(This absence of variants is not entirely ex silentio, 
since we have the collator’s statement regarding p. 218 
of Daniel's text [I 719.3-724.1]: “p. 218. nihil est 
immutatum.”) I see nothing improbable in the assump- 
tion that Daniel returned the binio to Modius, and that 
it had been restored to its proper place in the codex 
before Schoppe made his transcription. The few vari- 
ants that are listed for f within the limits of the binio 
are insignificant, and such as we may _ reasonably 
attribute to errors or emendations in Daniel’s text: 
1 719.2, 727.10 and 15, 730.1 and 6. 


Turning now to the commentary of Servius proper 
(S), we find that it is represented by nearly 150 MSS 
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(Rand, CRAI, 1938, p. 318). The selection of MSS 
(for the entire commentary) was made after a careful 
consideration of all those used by Thilo and an evalua- 
tion of about one hundred others (Elder, Speculum, 
XXI [1946], 494). For the commentary on Aen. I-II, 
with which alone we are here concerned, the editors 
have selected as their chief subsidia eleven codices, 
mostly of the ninth and tenth centuries and none later 
than the thirteenth, with ten others to which occasional 
reference is made. 

So far as I know, Hv. is the first edition to essay 
a stemma codicum for the text of S. This is headed 
by a lost archetype =, regarding whose date nothing is 
said. The reading, I 164.4, serra conveniente for serraco 
veniente may suggest that 2 made some attempt at word 
separation, and was accordingly mediaeval (saec. VIII?) 
rather than ancient, but in this case how can the manu- 
script J (see below), which has a much larger number 
of errors due to incorrect word division, stand in the 
position of “great-great-grandchild” to =? From = 
there are two lines of descent, Class (genus) @ and 
Class o. The @ class is split into two families (familie), 
B and y. 

The 8 family is divided into two branches (stirpes), 
B) and B2. Of these, B1 is said to preserve the @ text 
in its purest form. The chosen representatives of p* 
are (all saec. IX): A, Karlsruhe Aug. 116; K, Karls- 
ruhe Aug. 186, containing only I 4-338; and J, Metz 292, 
said to te quasi gemellus of K, and serving in its place 
for most of the commentary. Of these, Thilo used only 
the fragmentary K for this part of the Aeneid. A 
puzzling feature of J is the fact that it occasionally 
offers readings which seem to reach back to an earlier 
stage of the text tradition than is represented by any 
of the other MSS: I 179.4 illos et uenturo for illo se 
tuentur in =, 276.3 excepto for sceptro (i.e. esceptro), 
291.11 erupisse aquas for fuerat constitutum quasi, 526.9 
expartam for Spartam, 642.9 addit adignam moset et 
for addita digammos et, II 111.2 statuissec cli aliquid 
for statuisse aliquid, 153 seni ignes aut ararum per for 
semper (the words ignes aut ararum belonging to the 
following scholium have crept in between the two 
syllables of semper), 164 palamede noctium (note the 
Greek termination in palameden) for Palamedem occisum 
ipsius, I 603.4 rettulit and II 455.1 ret tullit for retulit 
in the other codices. 


The group 82, although important as contributing to 
our knowledge of textual studies in the Monastery of 
St. Martin of Tours around the beginning of the ninth 
century, offers little toward the restoration of the pure 
and unadulterated Servius, for it presents a text con- 
flated from various sources—in origin a sort of primi- 
tive critical edition, which served as a textus receptus 
during the Middle Ages. The majority of Thilo’s manu- 
scripts belong to this group (Rand, CRAI, 1938, p. 320), 


but he did not use the two chosen by the Hv. editors, 
viz. Pa, Paris Lat. 7959 (saec. IX med.), a beautiful 
specimen of the script of St. Martin’s, and Ta, Trier 
1086 (saec. IX), likewise in Turonese or a very similar 
script. 


The y family of Class @ is said to be connected with 
an insular foundation on the continent. Its oldest rep- 
resentative (though much abridged) is B, the famous 
Berne 363, itself in Insular script (saec. X in.), one of 
Thilo’s leading codices. The other MSS of this family 
are M, Munich Lat. 6394 (saec. X-XI), also used by 
Thilo, and Pb, Paris Lat. 16236 (saec. X-XI). 


Class o is the discovery of Hv. At its head stands V, 
Vat. Lat. 3317, a Beneventan manuscript of saec. X ex., 
which however now ends with I 35.2 equis, but whose 
text is preserved in a thirteenth-century copy W, 
Wolfenbittel 2091. A third representative of 9, older 
even than V but already contaminated with the y family, 
is N, Naples 5, formerly Vienna 27, saec. X im. The 
discovery of Class @ is one of the important contribu- 
tions of Hv., for it pushes the text of S backward 
another generation, from @ to =. That o is independent 
of @ is shown by its agreement with the MSS of the DS 
commentary in more than seventy readings which are 
either per se superior to the corresponding readings of @ 
or at least equally plausible, while the instances in 
which @ conspires with the DS manuscripts in error 
are relatively few and of the sort for which satisfactory 
explanations may be found. In I 51.1, I should rescue the 
reading of o P (lacuna in C) by reading <per) nimbos 
nunc ventos significat (cf. I 1.5, per arma autem 
‘bellum’ significat). The reading of @, nimbi nunc 
ventos significant, is protably a “correction” made after 
the loss of per. That the peritt of @ (I 535.24) is a 
restitution and the perit of o C the ‘older tradition is 
indicated by II 270.1, where all manuscripts except N B 
read somnis (legeris), although the very content of the 
note proves that Servius wrote somniis. So, too, the 


- orthographical error (I 380.8) respondit o C P for 


respondet a may well have been in the common archetype - 
of = and the DS manuscripts. In I Praef. 51 + IT 566.8 © 
(= Virgil Aen. II 572), whatever Virgil himself may 
have written (I find the suggestion of Hv. in the critical 
note to II 566.8 somewhat startling), and whatever 
Servius may have read in his copy of Virgil, the editors 
have done well to print Danaum poenas (=o C) with 
daggers, on the assumption that danaum poenam in @ 
is an emendation metri gratia. As A. F. Stocker 
(HSCP, LII [1941], 76) has suggested, in I Praef. 95 
the words ut iam nunc dicat may have been restored 
to a from Horace, Ars Poet. 43. In the other cases 
that I have noticed of agreement in errors between o 
and the DS manuscripts, it is perhaps simplest to assume 
that the mistakes have occurred independently: I 4.20 
et (qua) om. o C; I 5.14 fierent C V W, fieret a; 
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I 8.35 nomina C f V W, numina a. I am mildly dis- 
turbed by I 17.14-15, where Hv. following the weight 
of manuscript authority reads viri et mulieres magni 
(= C), though surely the reading of @, vir et mulier 
magni, is intrinsically preferable. 


Class @ alone contains the conclusion to the Servian 
Vita, I Praef. 69-74, periit autem Tarenti ... pascua, 
rura, duces, formerly supposed to be a humanistic inter- 
polation, since it. was known only through late MSS 
such as the fifteenth-century Dresden D 136, and was 
relegated by Thilo to the critical apparatus. Hv. accepts 
this passage as authentic. Unfortunately the DS manu- 
scripts, which normally serve as a control for 9, do not 
come to our aid here, since the Vita is foreign to the 
longer commentary. Are we warranted in accepting 
these lines as true Servian, just because 9 now enables 
us to trace them back to the early tenth century? For 
my own part, I cannot but suspect that they are part 
and parcel of the many additaments found throughout 
the commentary in ¢@ alone, and quite properly rejected 
by Hv., since they lack the confirmation of the DS text. 
(On the character of these additaments, see Stocker, 
HSCP, LIL [1941], 90-96.) 


The stemma thus far presented renders the task of 
the editor relatively simple—two classes, « and 9, with 
a third independent source, the DS manuscripts, to serve 
as a control when the two classes are at variance. Yet, 
in the case of an author in such constant use throughout 
the Middle Ages as was Servius, the lines of manuscript 
tradition are almost certain to te horizontal as well as 
vertical. So it is not surprising to find Class @ con- 
spiring occasionally (I have counted more than fifty 
instances) with Family y of Class @ against the con- 
sensus of 8 and the DS manuscripts. The problem here 
presented is one of the many upon which we may expect 
the Prolegomena to shed light. Hv. accepts the con- 
sensus of & with the DS manuscripts as offering the 
genuine tradition, although seldom, if ever, are these 
readings per se better than the variants occurring in @ Y. 
These variants include inversions of word order, addi- 
tions or omissions of non-essential words, and differences 
of phraseology (eg. I 637.3 ubique affluentiam for 
affuentiam ubique, | 207.8 memet add., 244.2 dicant om., 
II 779.4 manifestum est for manifesta est ratio). Per- 
haps in II 166.6 passuros for perituros betrays Christian 
influence, and in II 651.3 the addition of a may be the 
intrusion of a gloss. 

A problem that will doubtless receive treatment in the 
Prolegomena is the relationship between ~, the common 
archetype of the S manuscripts, and the Servian MS 
that was used by the compiler of the DS commentary. 
Elder (HSCP, LI [1940], 317 f.) says that the com- 
piler's Servian MS was “surely of the B class” 
(= B family). In view of the fact that the agreement 
of the DS manuscripts with @ in good readings carries 


us back of @ (of which B is a descendant), I am unable 
to see how Elder’s theory is tenable. Rather, I should 
suppose that the Servian MS of the DS compiler was 
either a descendant of = by a third line of tradition 
parallel with @ and 9, or a descendant from the same 
archetype as =. Perhaps it will ke impossible to decide 
between these alternatives, for (theoretically, at least) 
DS readings which correct errors of = (e.g. I 292.26 
filiam P f£ [om. C], sororem 2; 752.3 anne f [om. C P], 
nec =) may have been drawn by the compiler either 
from the lost D commentary or from an earlier stage 
of the S text than that represented by =. Conversely, 
the fact that errors in the DS text can be corrected 
by = (e.g. I 104.11-13, 203.4, 234.6, 273.27, 587.5) admits 
of either explanation, viz. that = was an ancestor or a 
collateral of the compiler’s Servian codex. For the 
present, at least, I incline to the view that = and the 
compiler’s codex were descended from a common arche- 
type, since the discovery of the o class seems to point 
in that direction. As stated above, the discovery of ¢ 
enables us to trace the S text backward from @ to &, 
and to declare as Servian more than eighty readings 
which Thilo supposed were the peculiar property of DS. 
Now, could a still earlier stage of the S text be found, 
I strongly suspect that the gap between the two com- 
mentaries might be closed still further. 


As a matter of fact, in their actual practice the Hv. 
editors do appear to declare in favor of the theory 
that = and the S manuscript of the compiler were col- 
lateral descendants of a common archetype, and, I may 
add, they seem to carry such a theory beyond reason- 
able bounds. I refer to the fact that, in some four 
hundred places (rough count) where there are minor 
variations between the texts of DS and S, our editors 
do not print the texts of the two commentaries side 
by side in half-lines, as one might expect, but instead 
they present the DS text in full-length lines, as though 
it were identical with S, and relegate the variant read- 
ings of S to the apparatus under the siglum &. In 
view of their profession of strict impartiality in their 
treatment of the two commentaries (cf. p. xi), the 
only logical explanation for such a procedure which T 
can find is that they are emending S from DS, on the 
assumption that the S manuscript used by the compiler 
reached back of 5, and actually had the DS readings to 
which the editors give preference. Such an assumption 
for many of the four hundred cases in question is rea- 
sonable enough, but I do not see wherein there lies any 
proof, since we are not dealing with a single com- 
mentary, but with two, or if you prefer, with two 
distinct versions of the same commentary. For instance, 
the absence in = of certain connectives (autem, enim, 
vero, sed, sane, etc.) may cause the S text to have a 
more crabbed Latin style than DS, but does this justify 
us in supposing that these words have been omitted 
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from %, rather than added to the DS text? Again, why 
may not the absence in = of whole phrases or clauses 
(e.g. II 116.8-9) represent the original state of the S 
text? Surely, in the seventeen or more instances in 
which = reads diximus for the dictum est of the DS 
manuscripts (e.g. I 451.5, II 199.4), there can hardly be 
good reason for pronouncing = “wrong” and the DS 
text “right,” as Hv. seems to do. A _ reductio ad 
absurdum in Hv.’s procedure occurs in I 62.2 where 
the clause, qui olim ‘foedales’ dicebantur, although 
missing in 2, is printed as though common to both 
versions, but bracketed as an interpolation! To sup- 
pose that the S text once had this interpolation and 
later discarded it implies a familiarity with the ante- 
cedents of our MSS such as I fear none can have. The 
Hv. editors go so far in positing an identical text for 
DS and S contrary to the evidence of = that I really 
wonder if they were not motivated by considerations 
of economy and mechanical convenience rather than 
any theory regarding the “prehistory” of the Servius 
MSS. (See R. T. Bruére’s illuminating discussion ot 
this matter, CP, XLIII [1948], 128 f.) 


I judge that the Hv. editors have not found the 
testimonia very helpful in salvaging traces of an earlier 
stage of the text than that represented by the extant 
MSS (the slight addition to I 416.10 [DS text] from 
the Glossarium Ansileubi is an exception), invaluable 
though they are for the better interpretation of the 
text, and for the light they shed on the sources of the 
commentaries and their use by later writers or com- 
pilers. The testimonia are greatly enriched by citations 
from sources unpublished in Thilo’s time, notably the 
glossaries edited in Goetz’ Corpus Glossariorum (1888- 
1923) and in the Glossaria Latina (1926-31) of Lindsay 
and his associates. Good use has also been made ot 
the scholia of Lactantius Placidus on the Thebaid and 
of the anonymous scholia on the Achilleid (ed. R. 
Jahnke, 1898). I miss a note on the Varro fragment 
cited in IT 801.8. 

In the establishment of the text the Hv. editors show 
commendable conservatism. Conjectural emendations 
which they accept are more often those which have 
received the sanction of previous editors. More diffi- 
cult corruptions our editors prefer to mark with the 
crux desperationis, giving the emendations of various 
scholars, including their own, in the apparatus. Oc- 
casionally they restore to the text manuscript readings 
rejected by earlier editors (e.g. I 329.9 uberum), and 
two vicious additions of Masvicius are rejected in T] 
116.14 (quae) and 118.10 (est, id est). Both the emenda- 
tions proposed by the editors themselves and those here 
and. there ascribed to their colleagues, Professors Nock, 
Pease, and Whatmough, reveal insight into the textual 
problems involved and proper understanding of the 
demands of palaeography: e.g. (accepted into the text) 


I 8.17 addidit non (Fraenkel’s slur [op. cit., p. 137] 
must be due to his misreading the preceding hic -as 
his!), 638.2 dicimus, II 137.3 ignotus, 148.6 dicimus 
enim; (proposed in apparatus) I 248.7, 550.18, 595.2-3, 
626.4, II 22.4, 93.4, 143.3. (In I 727.7, if the emendation 
proposed at the end of the critical note is adopted, 
what is the subject of lucet?) In I 727.2-3, col. 2, the 
punctuation of the earlier editors should be restored: 
unde sunt dicta? a funibus (Thilo here follows the DS 
text, omitting unde sunt). The question and answer 
type of scholium may be foreign to Servius’ usual 
style, but it is found in I 594, and, in DS only, in II 
305.1. Are not duae, I 43.11, and appellaverant, 726.10, 
misprints for duas and appellaverunt? 

Perhaps one gratifying result of this new edition, 
with its wealth of critical material, will be an impetus 
given to the study of Servian textual problems. I am 
sure that the Hv. editors would be the last to feel that 
they had left nothing for the acumen of later scholars to 
accomplish, but rather they would be the first to 
admit that others with thoughts untrammeled by a 
maze of mechanical detail will from time to time show 
a keener insight than they into some of the problems. 
Already, in fact, Professor Fraenkel has shed new light 
on certain passages (op. cit., pp. 137-43). 

To pronounce upon the degree of accuracy maintained 
in Hy.’s report of the MS readings would demand both 
time and critical subsidia not at my disposal. Occasion- 
ally the editors call attention to errors in Thilo’s col- 
lations, as in I 139.5, 394.10, and II 657.10, and they 
have sometimes deciphered the text of P where Thilo 
reports its writing as faded (see critical note to I 394). 
I wish that in the cases of disagreement between the two 
editions we could always regard Hv. as the more trust- 
worthy witness, but it was evident to me that such 
is not the case even before Fraenkel published his dis- 
quieting examples of errors in Hv.’s report of P’s read- 
ings, gleaned from his own collation of photostats of 
this MS (op. cit., pp. 134 f.). It is my impression that 
the fault lies not so much with the original collations ° 
as with the manner in which their transference to the. 
printed page was effected. In fact, it would seem 
that the necessarily complicated mechanical structure of 
the apparatus criticus sometimes breaks down, and that 
this is perhaps due in part to lack of co-ordination in 
the efforts of the various editors. Thus, II 100.5-6, 
Hv. makes a mistake in ascribing to C the reading of 
the text, quasi non ex veritate responsuro, which is 
really a felicitous emendation of Conington (1863), and 
which also occurred to Rand (Mélanges Ernout [Paris, 
1940], pp. 308 f.). Rand from his photostats of C 
reports quasi nonexuerit ate responsuro, which is in 
essential agreement with Thilo’s report (non ex- and 
a te in Thilo, who accepts Burmann’s conjecture, 
quasi non exierit a se responsum). Though this mis- 
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take seems trivial, actually it is unfortunate, for it 
makes it appear that C has corrected a fault of word 
division which still persists in f. Were this true, we 
should have a powerful argument against the deriva- 
tion of f from C, an hypothesis which all scholars may 
not yet have relinquished (see above, p. 233). Daniel’s 
unique source for most of the DS text is P, so he may 
serve as a control where Hv. and Thilo give conflict- 
ing reports of this MS’s readings, provided of course 
that he is everywhere used with great caution, for he 
emends freely and always without comment. Using the 
agreement of Daniel and Thilo as our norm, we find 
that in the synopsis of P’s text for I 38 the omission 
of the dots between Teucri and iunzxit misrepresents P 
as omitting the words (line 7) filiam Dardanus sibi; 
that in the synopsis for II 140.8 the insertion of the 
dots between sterelis and taure assigns to P the words 
autem est, which it really omits; that in the summary 
for II 319 the substitution of colebantur (line 14) for 
colebatur (line 15) makes P lose an entire line. Other 
instances in which the agreement of Thilo’s report of 
P (PTh.) with Daniel’s text (Dan.) seems to convict 
Hv. (PHv.) of error are: I 12.21 consensu PTh. Dan., 
ex consensu PHv.; 483.11 clam PTh. Dan., dum PHv.; 
548.5 reddam PTh. Dan., reddamus PHv.; 595.6 viro 
PTh. Dan., Virgilio PHv.; II 324.2 ponatur PTh. Dan., 
ponatur feminino PHv. Although Daniel does not help 
us here, I suspect that, in the S apparatus to II 32.5, 
@ is made to read quia quia only because quia has been 
omitted from the lemma. To be sure it is not always 
Hv. that is in the wrong, for the agreement of PHv. 
Dan., probably quite as often, reveals Thilo’s mistakes : 
I 12.20 profecta est PHv. Dan., profectus est PTh.; 
21 coloniae sunt PHv. Dan., colonia est PTh.; I 38.4-5 
profecti Troiam venerunt PHv. Dan., profecti sunt 
PTh.; 43.2 sunt quatuor PHy. Dan., quattuor sunt, 
PTh.; 483.12 omnibus etiam om. PHv. Dan., omnibus 
etiam PTh.; II 424.3 enim olim PHv., Olim enim Dan., 
olim PTh. 


Naturally, we must not lose the proper perspective 
as regards the inaccuracies of Hv. In a work of such 
magnitude and such exacting detail, with the innumer- 
able pitfalls it offers, even a long list of errata need not 
indicate a high percentage of mistakes for the whole 
volume. Again, so far at least as has been demonstrated, 
the bulk of the errors are in the report of the readings 
of P, that abridged MS which can only rarely be of 
service in leading us to the ipsissima verba of the DS 
commentary. Nevertheless, there is hardly room for 
doubt that the curae novissimae expended on Volume 
II were not so painstaking and exacting as we might 
reasonably expect. Let us hope for greater care and 
better co-ordination in the preparation of the future vol- 
umes for the press. May I also suggest that a detailed 
and thorougli-going list of errata and addenda for Volume 


II be appended to the volume which next appears, in 
anticipation perhaps of a revised edition of Volume II 
at some future date? 


In their underlying purpose of presenting clearly, 
comprehensibly, and to the maximum convenience of 
the reader the texts of Servius and Servius auctus as 
two distinct versions, the Hv. editors have succeeded 
well. _To them belongs the credit of having produced 
the first real critical edition of the longer commentary. 
Certainly it is no small triumph, under current economic 
conditions, to have published this sturdy volume, so 
thoroughly satisfactory in all its material dispositions, 
at a price which should be within the range of all 
Virgilian scholars and all teachers of Virgil. Our 
thanks and congratulations are due the editors, their 
University, the American Philological Association, under 
whose aegis and at whose expense the edition is ap- 
pearing, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which gave financial aid for the present volume, and 
the Lancaster Press, which has handled the technical 
details in so masterly a fashion. This volume is 
fittingly dedicated to the senior editor and guiding 
spirit of the enterprise, Professor Edward Kennard 
Rand, whose untimely death occurred the day after he . 
had given his imprimatur. To those who knew and ' 
loved him, this and the future volumes (may nothing 
occur to prevent their appearance in due time!) will 
serve as a poignant reminder that his genius still lives 
with us. Cui... quando ullum ... parem? 


Ropney P. Rospinson 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Homeric Researches. By J. T. Kakrinis. (“Skrifter 


Humanistiska Vetenskapssam- 
Lund: Gleerup, 1949. 


Utgivna av Kungl. 
fundet i Lund,” No. 45.) 
Pp. 173. Kg. 35. 


The Introduction to: this illuminating study reveals 
its double purpose: to trace the immediate sources of 
certain episodes in the Homeric poems and to apply to 
the interpretation of Homer a knowledge of modern 
Greek folk-lore. Mr. Kakridis, who might be described 
as a “liberal unitarian,” is convinced that “the Jliad and 
the Odyssey, as they have been handed down to us, are 
single works of art” (p. 7), but he does not despair 
of tracing some at least of the motives in Homer back 
to earlier epic poems. He feels that our appreciation 
of Homer's artistry will only be enhanced if we are 
able thus to perceive how the poet remolded and re- 
created the traditional material, and he further believes 
that numerous themes and methods of expression were 
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taken by Homer from so-called “popular poetry” and 
may still be found in the traditional songs of modern 
Greece. 

“The chief aim of the student of literature is to under- 
stand Homer himself more thoroughly, and in this task, 
he will be guided above all by his researches into the 
immediate sources, provided, of course, that a method 
can be found which will lead him to reasonakly safe 
conclusions” (pp. 6-7). The method here adopted is 
called “neo-analysis” (p. 7). It differs from the older 
analytical method in that it distinguishes between the 
laws of “natural life” (p. 3) and those of poetic crea- 
tion, and therefore does not require of the poet strict 
adherence to the conditions of reality. Instead of con- 
centrating attention on logical contradictions in the 
Iliad, as was done by the separatists of the last century, 
Kakridis seeks to detect poetic inconsistencies which 
will reveal the presence behind the Homeric scene of 
“an older creation, a prototype, the details of which 
Homer has not been able to assimilate to the new sur- 
roundings” (p. 8). This method, while inapplicable to 
those episodes in which Homer has completely assimi- 
lated the borrowed elements, has nevertheless led to 
some interesting conclusions about the influence of 
certain earlier epic poems on the J/liad. 


The most elaborate analysis is applied to passages in 
lliad VI and IX, wherein Kakridis sees traces of an 
epic poem dealing with the story of Meleager. After 
a detailed comparison of the ancient versions of the 
story (modern parallels are analyzed in Appendix I), 
he succeeds in tracing the myth through three genera- 
tions, so to speak: the original story in which the death 
of the hero is caused by the stick, the pre-Homeric epic 
version, which substitutes the mother’s curse for the 
older magic element, and the account contained in the 
speech of Phoenix, /liad ix. 529-99, which has been 
adapted to Homer’s purpose but still includes many 
elements useless to the plot of the /liad. 


Involved in both the Meleagris and its Homeric deriva- 
tives are two themes, those of “Intaphernes’ wife” and 
“the ascending scale of affection,” which Kakridis at- 
tributes to the ancient popular tradition, and which he 


traces in modern Greek folk-tale. Other results of his 
study are the theory that Homer drew on an epic poem 
dealing with the death of Achilles (possibly the 
Aethiopis) for episodes in the Patroclea, and the analysis 
of Homer’s method of adapting mythical exempla to the 
needs of his narrative. Less satisfactory is the attempt 
to infer from certain scenes in /liad VI (the supplica- 
tion of the Trojan women and the leave-taking of 
Hector and Andromache) the existence of like scenes 
in the Meleagris, which are then presumed to have in- 
spired these very episodes in the J/liad. It may also be 
questioned whether Kakridis’ theory about Homer’s debt 
to “older popular poetry” (p. 107) for certain devices 


of style is either necessary or convincing. There is no 
doubt, however, that the author’s familiarity with 
modern Greek folk-lore and his extensive discussion of 
it are among the most attractive elements of this useful 


book. 
HELEN NortH 


SWARTH MORE COLLEGE 


Mathematics in Aristotle. By Sir THomas HEATH. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
291; 79 figures. $5.50. 


Nine years after his death, still another volume has 
come from the pen of Sir Thomas Heath to add to 
our understanding of the subject to which he devoted 
nearly a lifetime of research and to mark a fitting 
close to a distinguished career. The rough copy of 
Dr. Heath’s manuscript was in nearly final shape and 
was turned over to two competent men to be seen 
through the press, to Sir David Ross, for whose judg- 
ments in Aristotelian mathematics Heath had the highest 
regard, and to Ivor Thomas, translator of the two 
volumes on Greek mathematics in the “Loeb Classical 
Library.” 


Dr. Heath has excerpted the mathematical passages 
irom thirteen of Aristotle's works and from the Aris- 
totelian Mechanics and Treatise on Indivisible Lines, 
has made new translations of the passages, and follows 
these with a commentary and a critical analysis of the 
cruces. This posthumous work must have entailed a 
prodigious amount of study, for in addressing himself 
to the passages which have puzzled mathematicians ever 
since Aristotle’s death, Heath has drawn upon the at- 
tempted elucidations and emendations of the Greeks 
from Euclid through the Byzantines, and upon Arab, 
Renaissance, and modern mathematicians down to Rie- 
mann, Dedekind, and Einstein. Among the better-known 
problems that he takes up again are the squaring of the 
circle, the duplication of the cube, and the petitio 
frincipi. On a single page the reader ranges across 
two millennia, being introduced to the comments of men 
of all ages. It is regrettable that in the greater number 
of cases the references to the works of the commentators 
are lacking. The reader will have to dig to find many 
of them. 


There are a few other indications of the unfinished 
state of the volume. It lacks an author’s preface and 
a conclusion, the Introduction breaks off abruptly, and 
in a few cases commentary is missing from passages 
where Dr. Heath obviously intended to expound. Not- 
withstanding, it is a very important contribution to the 
history of mathematics. 

H. STAHL 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, .promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The twelfth annual Institute on the Teaching of 
Latin at the College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, will be held for three weeks between 
June 26 and July 15, 1950. The work of the Institute 
will be the same as heretofore, including lectures and 
discussions upon curriculum construction and procedures, 
and upon techniques of Latin instruction, together with 
the observation of a demonstration class; drills in the 
reading and oral use of Latin; and an afternoon work- 
shop for developing projects based on the particular 
needs and interests of individual members of the In- 
stitute. The Institute will be directed by Professors 
A. P. Wagener and George J. Ryan of the College of 
William and Mary. The visiting instructor in charge 
of conducting the work in techniques of instruction will 
be Dr. Lenore Geweke, recently the Director of the 
Latin Project of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The visiting lecturer will be Professor 
Alexander D. Fraser of the University of Virginia. 
A bulletin describing the work of the Institute and other 
summer courses of interest to classicists is available on 
request. 

“Ways to International Understanding” will be the 
theme of the third University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference, to be held on the campus at 
Lexington, May 11-13, 1950. The lecturers will be: 
Dr. William C. Korfmacher, Head of the Department 
of Classical Languages, Saint Louis University; 
Dr. H. Carrington Lancaster, James M. Beall Professor 
of French Literature, The Johns Hopkins University ; 
and Dr. Carl F. Schreiber, Professor of German and 
Curator of the William A. Speck Collection of Goethe- 
ana, Yale University. In addition, more than one hun- 
dred scholars and teachers from throughout the nation 
will read papers, both academic and pedagogical, in sec- 
tional meetings devoted to Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish, Slavic Languages, and Biblical and 
Patristic Languages. The 1949 Conference drew some 
400 registrants, representing 163 institutions and sixteen 
languages, from twenty-six states and the Province of 
Ontario. Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Languages) 
is Director of the Conference, and Dr. Daniel V. Hege- 
man (German) and Dr. Thomas C. Walker (Romance 
Languages) are Associate Directors. Requests for pro- 
grams may be addressed to Dr. Skiles at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Latin Section of the Westchester County 
Teachers Association will hold its annual meeting iat 


White Plains High School on Saturday, April 1, 1950. 
The meeting, which will commence at 2:00 p.m., will be 
addressed by Mr. Richard Walker, of the Bronxville 
High School, who will present some “Afterthoughts on 
the Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching of Latin,” 
and by Professor Henry T. Rowell of The Johns 
Hopkins University, whose illustrated lecture is entitled 
“Ostia, the Port of Ancient Rome.” 


PERKSONALIA 


Dr. Harry E. Wedeck, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has been named a member of a panel 
of consultants set up by the Division of Examinations 
and Scholarships of the New York State Board of 
Regents. The duty of the consultants is to make 
recommendations regarding Regents and _ scholarship 
examinations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by THe CrasstcaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WeExty’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


Cres-RepEN, Das versunkene Volk: Welt wnd 
Land der Etrusker. Innsbruck: Margarete Friedrich 
Rohrer-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 190; 69 plates. DM 19.35. 

GouLeRAN, JosEpH M. (trans.). St. Augustine: The 
Greatness of the Soul, The Teacher. (“Ancient 
Christian Writers,” No. 9.) Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Press, 1950. Pp. 255. $3.00. 

Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theodore Leslie 
Shear (Hesperia, Supplement VIII.) Baltimore, Md.: 
J. H. Furst Co. for the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1949. Pp. 433; 64 plates. 

DetuA VALLE, EuGenio (trans.). Menandro, I Con- 
tendenti: Versione e Integrasione Poetica. (“Biblio- 
teca di Cultura Moderna,” No. 456.) Bari: Gius. 
Laterza e Figli, 1949. Pp. 155. 

Eset, Lito. Die italienische Kultur und der Geist der 
Tragédie. Freiburg: Verlag Karl Alber, 1948. Pp. 229. 
DM 8. 

GEoRGIADES, THRASYBULOS. Der Griechische Rhythmus: 
Musik, Reigen, Vers und Sprache. Hamburg: Marion 
von Schréder Verlag, 1949. Pp. 163. DM 11.50. 

Hari, A., Jr. Leave Your Language Alone! 
Itheea, N. Y.: Linguistica, 1950. Pp. xi, 254. $3.00. 

Hitt, Putte V. “Barbarous Radiates’: Imitations of 
Third-Century Roman Coins. (“Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs,” No. 112.) New York: The 
American Numismatic Society, 1949. Pp. vii, 44; 
4 plates. 
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With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustra- 


tions, study helps, and procedures. 


Pre-eminent in the field for more than twenty-five years, the Ullman-Henry 
series is further equipped to continue its leadership in high-school Latin texts. 
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